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Introduction 


In many states, governors have led bipartisan juvenile 
justice reform to improve youth outcomes and public 
safety. Guiding those efforts are: a better understanding 
of brain development; recent U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions; and evidence of the benefits of certain 
community-based, family-focused alternatives to 
incarceration through state and local models. The 
latest research on adolescent brain development 
shows that the brain remains malleable until children 
reach their early to mid-20s.' This research informed 
recent Supreme Court decisions that affect the field of 
juvenile justice—decisions that turned on the idea that 
adolescents are less culpable and more amenable to 
rehabilitative treatment than adults and thus should be 
held to different standards than adults.” 


Given the science and federal court decisions on 
juvenile crime, many states have moved to change legal 
determinations of culpability as well as dispositional 
options and detention policies.’ Specifically, states 
are adopting alternatives to residential placement 
that move youth back into their communities, where 
families can support them and secure access to 
developmentally-appropriate and evidence-based 
interventions. These approaches promote healthy 
family engagement, mark a shift in states away from 
the era of mass incarceration and support programs 
and services that address significant racial and 
ethnic disparities. As such, many community-based 
alternatives can help improve outcomes for youth and, 
ultimately, public safety at lower costs.* 


To provide guidance to governors looking to advance 
juvenile justice reforms, the National Governors 
Association Center for Best Practices convened 


leading national experts—state juvenile justice 
directors, governors’ criminal justice policy advisors, 
governors’ cabinet secretaries, juvenile justice experts 
and academics—to discuss the latest research on 
effective alternatives to incarceration. From that 
conversation emerged several recommendations for 
governors, including: 
¢ Safely transition away from and replace large 
correctional facilities, and establish a continuum 
of community-based alternatives that use new or 
redirected funding; 
¢ Provide a new vision for juvenile justice systems 
that promotes greater awareness of research 
on youth development, advocates for wider 
adoption of community-based alternatives and 
seeks a full continuum of care for youth and 
their families; and 
e Ensure effective cross-agency coordination 
and intergovernmental collaboration to support 
youth in communities and promote more 
effective resource allocation. 


This issue brief details those recommendations, 
identifies recent state efforts to adopt alternatives to 
incarceration and discusses effective approaches that 
governors can take to implement reform strategies. 


How States Are Changing Their 
Approach to Juvenile Justice 


Increasingly, states are encouraging implementation 
of developmentally appropriate policies and practices 
in residential facilities. Inside facilities, this work 
emphasizes youth rehabilitation through trauma- 
informed therapeutic interventions, connections to 
caring adults, education, workforce development, and 
substance use disorder and mental health treatment 
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rather than traditional incarceration practices. It also 
calls for greater use of humanized living spaces, rather 
than institution-like settings and environments, in which 
youth are treated with dignity and respect by staff who 
are trained in adolescent development and behavior. 


Much of the recent juvenile justice reform work in 
states has focused on pursuing policies that seek 
to strengthen public safety by limiting correctional 
placements for youth. In many states, high youth 
recidivism rates led states to examine their existing 
practices, evaluate the costs of these approaches 
and subsequently seek changes in policy to limit the 
number of youths entering the justice system and being 
placed out-of-home. In lieu of sending large numbers 
of juveniles to detention or confinement facilities, 
states instead sought to direct youths who committed 
status offenses or posed a low risk to the community 
back into their own communities to receive support 
and treatment.° For example, in places like Georgia, 
Utah and Ohio, recidivism rates exceeding 50 percent 
for youth placed in correctional facilities helped lead 
these states to reform correctional placement policies.’ 


In addition to limiting correctional placement, 


states have increasingly adopted community- 
based alternatives to incarceration, which serve 
youth in the community instead of incarcerating 
them in institutional facilities. Community-based 
alternatives exist on a continuum and include: in- 
home, nonresidential, community-based programs; 
and smaller treatment-oriented facilities located 
within the youth’s community that focus on intensive 
rehabilitation (including through engagement with 
their families), education and job training, community 
service and restorative justice opportunities through 
which youth can repair the harm they have done to 
victims and communities.’ Research has shown that 
these alternatives can shield low-risk youth from 
institutionalization and help them — successfully 
transition out of state care by maintaining ties with 


their families and communities.!° 


Community-based alternatives can lead to significant 
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cost savings as well as benefits such as improved public 
safety and better youth outcomes. Confining young 
offenders in institution-like settings is expensive; 
in fact, a majority of states reported that the most 
expensive option they have to confine a young person 
can cost, on average, $150,000 annually (or as much 
as $400 a day).'! In comparison, some community- 
based programming costs as little as $75 per day.” 
Through wider adoption of community-based 
alternatives to placement, states are signaling a shift 
in how they frame and approach juvenile justice. 


How States Are Implementing 
Developmentally Appropriate, 
Community-Based Alternatives 


In implementing juvenile justice reforms, states are 
crafting solutions that: limit youth incarceration by 
building a continuum of community-based approaches 
(either at home or at a facility close to their home); 
and ensure that youths who must be confined because 
of risk, need and offense level be served within 
a rehabilitative environment. Overall, the efforts 
to implement community-based, family-focused 
interventions are rooted in evidence, science and risk 
assessment instruments. 


Limiting Correctional Placement 

First, states are pursuing policies that limit correctional 
placements for youths. For example, California 
prohibits placements to state facilities for low-level 
and nonviolent youth offenders.'!? Only youth found 
guilty of serious violent offenses, such as murder, 
rape, robbery, kidnapping, torture and assault, are sent 
to secure confinement." In Georgia, juvenile justice 
reforms focused on limiting confinement to youth 
who score as medium or high risk on a validated 
risk assessment tool.’ Such efforts reduced secure 
confinement by 17 percent, cut the number of youth 
awaiting placement by 51 percent and reduced overall 
juvenile commitments by 33 percent. These results 
indicate that more youth are being served in their 
home communities.!® Further, states like Alabama 
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have prohibited placements for status offenses (and 
probation violations where a status offense was the 
original charge), which are typically noncriminal acts 
such as truancy, running away and violating curfew." 


States have further limited detention for youth by 
building a continuum of community-based alternatives 
that include smaller, more treatment-oriented facilities 
closer to home and nonresidential community-based 
programs. In Virginia, state officials closed a large 
institutional facility, with local centers serving as an 
alternative that provide more opportunity to tailor 
services and programs.'* Similarly, New York’s 
Close to Home initiative redirected youth closer 
to their families, and Florida moved at-risk youth 
from confinement to in-home or community-based 
treatment, resulting in savings of more than $211 
million.'? In Texas, reforms have led to a more than 70 
percent reduction in the number of youths in state-run 
juvenile correctional facilities.”° 


Focus on Positive Youth Development 


Second, states have adopted services and 
programming within facilities that focus on positive 
youth development. In Oregon, the state’s Youth 
Authority formally adopted a culture of positive 
human development for youth and facility staff.’ The 
model adheres to the tenets of safety and security, 
caring and supportive relationships, high expectations 
and accountability, meaningful participation, and 
community connection.” In Colorado, low-security 
facilities give youth access to libraries and high school 
coursework as well as a system of privileges for those 
who do well. In addition, Colorado is developing 
a pilot to implement the Missouri juvenile justice 
program, whereby an increase in staffing ratios (one 
staff for every six juveniles) can help facilitate positive 


youth development. 


States have also provided youth in the juvenile 
system with individual care and services within a 
group treatment model. Oregon’s Youth Authority is 
constructing six new housing units that will be situated 
at an existing youth facility, with a maximum capacity 
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of 16 young people each.” In addition, these facilities 
will house higher need youths who have mental, 
developmental or behavioral issues.** These changes 
will provide ample space for group and individual 
treatment sessions and thus more developmentally 
appropriate settings within existing facilities.” 


In addition, states have attempted to sustain reforms 
by allocating funding for developmentally appropriate 
settings and community-based support services. For 
example, states have worked with local and county 
entities to reduce placement expenditures across 
government and create incentives for localities to 
increase developmentally appropriate programs.’’ 
In Virginia, state and local officials aim to invest 
operational savings from the closure of larger 
facilities—estimated at up to $20 million per year— 
into community-based programs.”* California provided 
counties with increased funding to provide care for 
youth who were no longer headed to state facilities.” 


Focus on Evidence-Based Interventions 
Finally, state efforts to provide community-based 
interventions have led to a heightened focus on ensuring 
that youth services are based on evidence and research. 
For example, Washington has partnered with the 
Washington State Institute for Public Policy and other 
state research institutions to evaluate juvenile justice 
interventions for recidivism outcomes and through cost- 
benefit analyses.*° Such efforts have led to independent 
research groups creating an inventory of state evidence- 
based (for example, multisystemic therapy), research- 
based (for example, dialectical behavior therapy) 
and promising practices and services (for example, 
Juvenile Detention Alternatives Initiative).*! In addition, 
Nevada recently passed legislation to provide for the 
establishment of a program resource center to support 
the implementation of evidence-based policies and 
programs and act as aresource clearinghouse.” Likewise, 
states have turned to Blueprints for Healthy Youth 
Development, which provides a registry of evidence- 
based positive youth development and community-based 
programs for all levels of need, to select and implement 
promising evidence-based programs. 
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The Role the Governor Plays 
in Advancing New Approaches 
to Juvenile Justice 


Governors can lead statewide initiatives to reduce 
reliance on incarceration and improve outcomes for 
young people. Such initiatives can seek to transition 
away from and eliminate large correctional facilities. 
Additionally, initiatives can help establish a continuum 
of community-based alternatives that use new or 
redirected funding for alternatives to incarceration and 
community-based services. 


Governors can provide a new vision for their state’s 
juvenile justice system by promoting greater awareness 
of research on youth development, advocating for 
wider adoption of community-based alternatives, and 
seeking a full continuum of care for youth and their 
families that includes small residential facilities and 
nonresidential community-based programs, supports 
and services. For those residential facilities that 
remain, developmentally appropriate programs and 
services should be prioritized. 
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Governors can also ensure effective cross-agency 
coordination between, for example, behavioral 
health, child welfare, housing, and education, and 
intergovernmental collaboration to support young 
people in their communities and ensure that resources 
are used effectively. For example, governors can 
empower state and local officials to use risk and needs 
assessment tools and mandate screenings to identify 
youth who require supervision or who may benefit from 
mental health and substance use disorder treatment. 


Finally, they can convene stakeholders who are a 
necessary part of a system-wide solution, including 
legislators, judges, prosecutors, law enforcement, 
state agency officials and program staff, state advisory 
groups, service providers, youth development special- 
ists, community organizations, system-impacted youth 
and families and the public. 


By leveraging the tools and authorities they have, 
governors are uniquely positioned to lead state efforts to 
increase public safety, improve outcomes for young pe- 
ople, and build more effective juvenile justice systems.* 
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